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The Committee for Economic Development 
The record of a significant voluntary educational enterprise 


“My close and personal interest in the Committee for 
Economic Development has grown from its program for 
fostering a better understanding of our economic system,” 
Charles P. Taft declared at a meeting of the trustees of the 
C.E.D. last year. Beardsley Ruml, of R. H. Macy and 
Company, said in a lecture in 1950 at Princeton Univer- 
sity: “The Committee for Economic Development is a 
new instrument directed to an old purpose; it is a new 
agency for the advancement and diffusion of knowledge 
and understanding. ... The C.E.D. is practical in its treat- 
ment of public issues and has become powerful in its 
impact on public opinion.” Its “special field” is an inter- 
est in “the maintenance of a high level of productive em- 
ployment in a free society.” “The C.E.D. draws its power 
from its success in combining fruitfully experience, 
thought and action.” 

The Committee was formed in 1942 by the merger of 
two streams of planning by business leaders for meeting 
the situation after World War II. These were: (1) the 
activities of the Committee on Economic Policy of the 
Business Advisory Committee of the Department of 
Commerce, of which Marion B. Folsom of Eastman 
Kodak Company was chairman; and (2) a movement 
led by Paul G. Hoffman, then president of the Stude- 
baker Corporation, and William Benton, then vice presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago, who wished to develop 
among the people a better understanding of how the 
American economy worked, appraisals of its successes and 
failures, and insight into both public and private policies 
that might “make the postwar years as bright as the pre- 
war had been dismal,” in Mr. Ruml’s words. 


Jesse Jones, when Secretary of Commerce, brought 
these two undertakings together, and also immediately 
recommended that the organization, named the Committee 
for Economic Development, should be voluntary and “dis- 
sociated from governmental direction.” Thus the C.E.D. 
became a private body, with businessmen and educators 
as trustees. There are now over 130 trustees, of whom 
about 30 are not engaged in business. The trustees func- 
tion in the manner of trustees of a university. They are 
responsible for selecting the people who do the work of 
the organization. The trustees see the policy statements 
before they are issued, but do not pass on them. Policy 
statements are put out by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee, which was originally appointed by the trustees, 
but now has power to fill vacancies, with the provision 


that members shall be named only from among the trus- 
tees and that the members of the Committee serve sub- 
ject to approval by the Board of Trustees. 

During the war there were two main activities, research 
and field development. The field program resulted in the 
formation of numerous community committees. The field 
activity was conceived as one for wartime, and was dis- 
continued in 1946. Research was continued, and a pro- 
gram of education and dissemination of information 
through various channels was developed. 

The Committee defines its basic objectives in these 
terms: 

“1) To develop, through objective research and dis- 
cussion, findings and recommendations for business and 
public policy which will contribute to the preservation and 
strengthening of our free society, and to the maintenance 
of high employment, increasing productivity and living 
standards, greater economic stability and greater oppor- 
tunity for all our people. 

“2) To bring about increasing public understanding of 
the importance of these objectives and the ways in which 
they can be achieved.” 

More than a score of statements on national policy have 
been issued by the Research and Policy Committee, sum- 
ming up findings and recommendations on important 
questions. The Committee is focusing its attention on the 
problems of the present situation, particularly those asso- 
ciated with inflation and rearmament. “These include 
such problems as direct wage and price controls, foreign 
economic policy, productivity, agricultural policy, and 
preservation of individual freedom.” 

The recent policy statement, Conditions Necessary for 
Effective Price-Wage Controls, reads in part: 

“1) Drastic steps should be taken to reduce all govern- 
ment expenditures not clearly essential to the defense ef- 
fort. The federal budget for 1951-52 contains large sums 
for which the immediate need has not been demonstrated. 
We are confident that substantial sums can be eliminated 
from the proposed budget if every expenditure is re- 
quired to pass the test of necessity in the present emer- 

ency. The defense program, as well as other parts of the 
budget, should be rigorously screened to hold down the 
waste of materials, manpower and money that so often 
develops in a large rearmament drive. . . . 

“2) Taxes should be raised sharply and promptly, to 
restrain consumers’ expenditures as well as to increase 
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revenues. The goal should be a substantial cash surplus 
in the early part of calendar 1951 and a least a balanced 
cash budget in the latter part. The inflationary pressure 
of 1950 arose in spite of a federal cash budget surplus 
If we now move into deficits we shall add a new powerful 
inflationary force to the forces that have been at work 
since last summer. With the military programs now in 
sight there can be no excuse for a deficit in calendar 
ol. ... 

“3) The expansion of bank credit should be checked. 
The $9 billion increase in bank credit to private and local 
government borrowers in the second half of 1950 was cer- 
tainly a major factor in the inflation of that period. There 
can be no reasonable basis for confidence in the control of 
inflationary pressure if the expansion of bank credit and 
the resulting increase in the amount of money is not 
brought under control. 

“The Federal Reserve System, using its powers over 
the availability and supply of the banking system’s re- 
serves, can control the expansion of bank credit... . 

“4) A national program to encourage savings should be 
inaugurated. Anti-inflationary policy requires an effort to 
keep the community as a whole from trying to buy more 
goods and services than are available. In this effort the 
government has certain clear responsibilities—to economize 
in its own expenditures, to raise taxes, to tighten credit. 
But the action of private individuals can be decisive in the 
success or failure of this effort. As members of a free 
society engaged in a struggle for survival each of us has a 
responsibility to assist—by saving... . 

“Our educational, religious, social and economic insti- 
tutions can do much to bring to the American people a 
greater sense of individual responsibility for preventing 
inflation. From government we need more than price and 
wage controls. We need a clear and consistent national 
policy. We need a policy that will convince our people that 
our government is facing the realities of the situation— 
that all of the available means will be used to deal with the 
basic forces of inflation, so that direct price and wage con- 
trols will have a reasonable chance of success. We can 
then proceed first to live with controls and later, as pro- 
duction rises and demand is stabilized, to live without 
them.” 

Another statement, 4n Emergency Tax Program for 
1951, issued after the above, and covering in part the 
same subject matter, was summed up as follows: 

“In our opinion, an adequate and balanced financial pro- 
gram would consist of the following parts : 

“1. Maximum possible economy in government expendi- 
ture, which would reduce federal cash expenditure 
by some $6 billion from the $74 billion proposed for 
fiscal 1952. 

“2, Prompt enactment of a $10 billion tax increase. 

“3. Tight restriction on the expansion of bank credit. 

“4. A national program to encourage private savings. 

“This program, fully carried out, would yield a cash 
surplus of two to three billion dollars in fiscal 1952. Thus 
it would maintain the anti-inflationary influence of the 
budget but would not rely exclusively upon higher taxes 
to do this. At the same time, it would greatly strengthen 
the defense against inflation at the points where the de- 
fense has been weakest—namely, control of the expansion 
of credit and the promotion of savings. This kind of a 
balanced program would assign to higher taxes their 
necessary part in checking inflation when defense ex- 
penditures are rising rapidly. But it would not expect 
high taxes to compensate for failure of the government to 


economize, to control credit and to promote saving.” 

The Committee recommends for individuals “an addi- 
tional five per cent tax on taxable income after present ex- 
emptions and the present tax.” “This is a simple and fair 
way to take account of the fact that what is now available 
for additional taxation is the income after the present tax.” 
The Committee recommends increasing the tax on all cor- 
porations, including a “defense profits tax” of 12 per cent 
on all profits. It proposes as a “maximum limit on tax a 
percentage of total income” of about 65 per cent as over 
against about 62 per cent for corporations at present. The 
Committee contends that “the most damaging and un- 
necessary feature of our present corporate taxes is the very 
high marginal tax rate imposed under the excess profits 
tax.” The Committee also recommends marked increases 
in excise taxes on alcoholic beverages, tobacco, and con- 
sumers’ durable mechanical goods (e.g. automobiles and 
television sets). 

The research program is carried on by three groups. (1) 
The Research and Policy Committee, which issues the 
policy statements, directs the research program. (2) The 
Research Advisory Board, composed of economists and 
other social scientists, approves “in terms of technical 
competence but not in terms of content or conclusion, re- 
search reports prepared by independent experts in various 
fields.” (3) Scholars, or “research experts,” are selected 
to prepare the research reports “in the fields of their 
specialized knowledge.” 

As a study progresses, it is discussed with the Research 
Advisory Board and the Research and Policy Committee. 
“However, the author alone is responsible for its conclu- 
sions, Which may or may not agree with those expressed 
in a statement on national policy... .”’ Certain of the 
studies are listed among the titles of publications given 
below. 

An Information Committee carries out the second of 
the basic purposes, increasing public understanding of our 
economy. It directs the distribution of materials and the 
preparation of special articles and interpretations. A busi- 
ness education program was begun in 1947, 

Currently there are more than fifty projects. These ac- 
tivities fall into four categories: college-community re- 
search projects ; economic education in the public schools ; 
statewide economic research and development projects ; co- 
operation with national organizations, community agencies 
and businesses. The cooperation of the C.E.D. is extended 
with the understanding that the leadership is the responsi- 
bility of a university or other educational organization, 
with participation by businessmen and officers of com- 
munity organizations. 

Economic education in the public schools is promoted 
in part by means of workshops on economic education for 
teachers held at universities. The C.E.D. has given staff 
and financial assistance when necessary. James T. Howard 
sums up the developments over a period of three years in 
the publication, Improving Economic Understanding In 
the Public Schools: 

“Economic education workshops have been established 
in New York, Minnesota, Michigan, Iowa, Indiana, 
Florida, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and Tennessee. 

“Community programs are functioning in the school sys- 
tems of New York City, Hartford, Conn., Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Billings, Mont., and Flint, Mich. 

“Regional Councils on Economic Education have been 
formed by educators in the Upper Midwest, Iowa, Tennes- 
see, Indiana, Michigan, Greater Hartford, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. 
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“Similar activities are in various stages of development 
in Southern California, the state of Washington, San 
Francisco, Texas, Missouri, Massachusetts, Ohio, Illinois, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and the Hawaiian Islands.” 

Thirteen Economic Workshops for Teachers are an- 
nounced for the summer of 1951. 

The C.E.D. is financed entirely by the contributions 
of business concerns. Wesley F. Rennie, the executive 
director, states that the organization “does not engage in 
lobbying activities and avoids pressure tactics.” The policy 
statements have received widespread publicity, and the 
publications are extensively used in educational institu- 
tions. Mr. Rennie was formerly general secretary of the 
Y.M.C.A. in Seattle. Mr. Folsom is chairman of the 
Board of Trustees and of the Executive Committee. The 


office is at 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


Selected Publications 
Statements on National Policy 


(Single copies of Statements are available without charge. Two 

to nine copies—35¢ each. Ten or more copies—25¢ each. Special 

rates for classroom or study group use on request. ) 

An Emergency Tax Program for 1951. 

Conditions Necessary for Effective Price-Wage Controls, 1951. 
(Extra copies 10¢ each) 

Paying for Defense, 1950. 

Economic Policy for Rearmament, 1950. 

How to Raise Real Wages, 1950. 


Summaries of Statements 
(Four-page Summaries of the following Statements are available 
in limited quantities without charge.) 
An Emergency Tax Program for 1951. 
How to Raise Real Wages, 1950. 
Tax and Expenditure Policy for 1950. 
National Security and Our Individual Freedom, 1949. 


Research Reports and Studies 
National Security and Individual Freedom 


by Harold D. Laswell, 1950. $3.50 
Monetary Management 

by E. A. Goldenweiser, 1949. $3.50 
Small Business—Its Place and Problems 

Agriculture In An Unstable Economy 

by Theodore W. Schultz, $3.50 
International Trade and Domestic Employment 

World Politics Faces Economics 

by Egaswell, 1946. $2.00 


(The six titles listed above are published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y.) 


Other Publications 


Improving Economic Understanding in the Public Schools, 1950. 

How Can A Better Understanding of Our Economic System Be 
Fostered? 1950. Discussion by C. P. Taft, F. W. Abrams, 
E. N. Cose. 

The Stabilizing Budget Policy: What It is and How It Works, 
20 pages, 1950. 

(Single copies of the above three titles available without charge. 

Additional copies 10¢ each.) 

The Role of C.E.D. Today, 1950. 

Neither Right nor Left but Responsible. 
A brief description of C.E.D.’s aims and activities. 1950. 

The C.E.D.—Its Past, Present and Future, 23 pages. 1950. 

(Limited quantities of the above three titles available without 

charge. ) 


“Ts U.M.T. Necessary ?” 


We are reprinting, by permission, the article which ap- 
peared on April 16 in Walter Lippmann’s column under 
the above caption. Our purpose in doing so is to present a 
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useful analysis of the issue. We express no judgment as to 
the desirability of U. M. T. The article follows: 


Considering how hard it is for the layman to under- 
stand U. M. T. (Universal Military Training) it is, it 
seems to me, doing remarkably well in Congress. The 
reason that U. M. T. is so hard to understand is that it 
is not needed now, would not and could not be put into 
general operation now, and if the world conflict brings 
us nearer to war, it will not be used at all. 

The.case for U. M. T. rests on the possibility that 
having rearmed and improved the balance of power we 
may succeed in doing what we say we are trying to do— 
namely to avert a great war. U. M. T. is designed not 
for a third World War but for the only alternative to 
a third World War—namely, for an armed truce between 
the two coalitions in which they find it possible to co- 
exist. 

U. M. T., therefore, is designed for a time which may 
or may not come. ‘No one can possibly know for certain 
whether that time will or will not come: That is to say 
a time when we are not engaged in ground fighting as 
we are now in Korea; when it would be sound military 
policy not to have so big a standing army as we hope to 
have in 1952; when, nevertheless, it would be suicidal 
folly not to be able to enlarge that smaller army quickly 
in case of trouble. 


It is fair to say, I think, that the measure would pass 
readily enough, substantially as Gen. Marshall wishes it, 
if it were made plainer than it has yet been made that 
the military manpower bill contains the draft and uni- 
versal military training in one package because we must 
be prepared both for war and for an armed truce—and 
that it would be exceedingly dangerous not to be pre- 
pared for both of these contingencies. 


If unhappily war were certain, there would be no 
point in talking about U. M. T. We should rely entire- 
ly on the draft to prepare for the war and to fight the 
war. Today, and for at least two years to come, our 
task is to build up our armed forces which were at the 
level of about 1.4 million men at the start of the Korean 
war. The level which we are aiming at is 3.5 millions. 
This is being done by volunteering backed up by the 
draft. While this build-up is going on, U. M. T. is not 
needed. The men are being trained in the Army before 
they serve in the Army and when they have finished 
their term of service they will remain in the reserve for 
some years to come. In this period of emergency build- 
up the facilities and the instructors needed to operate 
universal military training on any large scale are pre- 
empted by the Army itself. 

Moreover, though expert opinion is not unanimous 
on this point, it is probable that if we are compelled to 
keep the armed forces at the level of 3.5 million men in 
uniform, then probably U. M. T. could not be put into 
operation, nor would U. M. T. be needed with such 
a big standing army replenished by the draft. The 
drafted men with their long training and service in the 
armed forces and, after that, with their six or eight 
years in the reserve, would be all the military man- 
power that the country—considering its ocean frontiers 
—could use in the early stages of any war. 


U. M. T. is preparation for the long pull, the long 
armed truce which is the best that anybody has reason 
to hope for. If there is to be a long armed truce, the 
maintenance of the huge standing army will become a 
very serious matter. The financial cost to the govern- 
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ment will be huge. But that is almost certainly a com- 
paratively minor part of the trouble. The serious diffi- 
culty will be the young men in the camps—their educa- 
tion and their careers interrupted, separated from their 
families and friends, their normal plans to marry and 
raise families postponed—with not enough to do and 
with no reason to feel that what they are doing is urgent 
and important. 


A great standing army, which is not going off to war, 
is—as the American people have always known— 
dangerous and demoralizing and wasteful. It will gen- 
erate pressures—pressure to have a war and get it over 
with or pressure not to have a war and to go home. An 
army affecting Congress and public opinion in this fash- 
ion will make it impossible to carry out a firm and pru- 
dent foreign policy. U. M. T. is designed to train a 
reserve for the armed forces which will permit the 
standing army to be reduced—if two or three years 
hence when we are rearmed, war is not imminent and 
we are in an armed truce. 


The more one studies the matter, the more impres- 
sive—so it seemed to me—is the military statesmanship 
of Marshall and Lovett. They have understood, as al- 
most everyone has, the imperative necessity of increas- 
ing rapidly our immediate military power. They have 
understood, as I suppose most of us have, that our 
military power must be capable of rapid expansion be- 
yond the expansion which is actually undertaken now. 


But they have understood also, though not many 
understood it at the outset, that they must not expand 
the military establishment beyond the point of no re- 
turn—-that is to say to a size where it cannot be sup- 
ported indefinitely and where, therefore, a war becomes 
necessary before the military establishment deteriorates. 
It is a very high form of statesmanship—to have 
grasped this and to have been able to translate the idea 
into a concrete military program. But that is how and 
why U. M. T. his become an integral part of a sound 
military policy. 


Religion in Oswego, New York 


From Oswego, N. Y., comes a report on a study of re- 
ligion in this small city of 22,611, undertaken by students 
at Oswego State Teacher’s College under the direction 
of W. Seward Salisbury, professor of social studies, in 
“an attempt to make the study of religion more meaning- 
ful and real.” (The Organization and Practice of Re- 
ligion in a Small City, The Ontario Press.) Oswego is a 
“Catholic town,” with 11,690 affiliated Roman Catholics 
in seven parishes, compared with 4,856 Protestants affil- 
iated with fourteen churches. The remaining unaffiliated 
population of 6,000 is largely Protestant in background 
and, when the issue rises, in voting proclivities, and thus 
there is maintained a rough equilibrium between the two 
groups in town and school affairs. 

On an average Sunday, five Catholics attend church to 
one Protestant. The Catholics hear exhortations on the 
creed and sacraments, the sanctity of the home and the 
family, the dangers of proscribed literature and enter- 
tainment, and the threats of communism. The Protestants 
in the ten “liberal” churches hear “social gospel” sermons, 
stressing the translation of the Bible into contemporary 
ethical terms and problems (only one young pastor is 
‘“neo-orthodox”’), and in several churches there is a new 
interest in liturgy. Three more churches preach an emo- 
tional fundamentalism stressing personal salvation and a 


strict personal moral code for the “saved.” The remain- 
ing church is Christian Scientist. 

Of the auxiliary church groups, Dr. Salisbury says: 
“Religious-sponsored social groups and activities constitute 
the core of social relationships in the city.” The Catholic 
“social ministry” is extensive for all age and sex groups, 
and is supplemented by various fund-raising activities 
(fairs, bingo games, bazaars, etc.) to help maintain church 
budgets ranging from $15,000 to $67,000. Concerning 
this type of financing, the author comments that “although 
Catholic pastors . . . blame most of their problems upon 
the continuing trend toward secularization, the Catholic 
churches in Oswego exploit this condition of the social 
climate to the advantage of the church.” One half of the 
Catholic children attend parochial schools. The Protestant 
churches have a less extensive organization of subsidiary 
groups, following typical patterns, and operate on budgets 
of from $4,500 to $19,000. 

Both Catholics and Protestants conduct a released-time 
religious education program, the Protestants through their 
Council of Churches, which comprises all non-Catholic 
bodies (including the Christian Scientist church and one 
synagogue) except a schismatic Baptist church. This 
seems to indicate an unusual degree of Protestant co- 
operation in Oswego. The study does not indicate any local 
evidence of growing Protestant-Catholic tension. 

Protestantism and Catholicism both have a diminishing 
tendency to reflect ethnic and class divisions as rigidly as 
they did a generation ago, when immigration was recent, 
and the generic difference between the large, efficient and 
authoritarian institution of Catholicism and the individu- 
alism, differentiation, and “home rule” of Protestant 
church organization is becoming more obvious as a de- 
termining factor in church vitality, with advantages and 
disadvantages on both sides. 

Dr. Salisbury concludes on the heartening note that 
“there is more understanding and social intercourse 
between all church groups than existed a generation or 
two ago,” and that “religion in Oswego has become a 
bridge rather than a barrier to human relations.” 


For Summer Study 


For the third year the Federated Theological Faculty 
of the University of Chicago will conduct a School of 
Church and Economic Life in cooperation with the De- 
partment of the Church and Economic Life of the Nation- 
al Council of Churches, June 25—July 28. It is offered 
for “ministers and denominational executives whose pro- 
fessional responsibilities” require “understanding of the 
economic forces and conditions in American life.” Infor- 
mation concerning the program, accreditation, residence, 
etc., may be secured from Professor Victor Obenhaus, 
5757 University Avenue, Chicago 37, IIl. 

A Workshop in Intergroup Education is announced by 
the University of Miami, Coral Gables, Florida, June 15— 
July 3. It will include general sessions with lectures and 
panel discussions and periods for group work. It is planned 
for persons interested in intergroup education through 
religious institutions, professional organizations, women’s 
clubs, civic groups, public and private schools. Among the 
nationally known leaders participating will be Dr. Dan W. 
Dodson of New York University and Dr. Herbert L. 
Seamans of the National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The Workshop will be directed by M. A. F. Ritchie, 
chairman of the Department of Human Relations at the 
University of Miami. 
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